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POLITICAL DEFECTS OF THE OLD RADICALISM. 

IT is not altogether easy to give an adequate definition of the 
earlier Radicalism, for the simple reason that English 
Radicalism had a complex origin. We may trace it partly to 
the Puritan movement of the seventeenth century, of which 
many of the political ideas and some suggestion, at least, of 
the moral fervor survive to our own time. Again, it is partly 
connected with the set of political conceptions which came to 
a head in the French and American revolutions, the basic prin- 
ciples of which were derived from English political philosophy. 
In return, both France and America exerted an influence on 
the growth of English Radicalism which has never yet been 
adequately estimated. Through Thomas Paine, who is the 
most striking personality in the early Radical movement, the 
revolutionary ideas which had given birth to the Declaration of 
Independence and to the political creed of the average Ameri- 
can, filtered down into the minds of the more public-spirited 
middle class and the intelligent section of the working class ; 
and they are probably still the prevalent idfos mfoes of " ad- 
vanced" politicians. In spite of the repressive policy of Pitt, the 
French Revolution powerfully affected England, slow though 
the process was, and hostile as was the English mind towards 
the excesses and the terror of the revolutionary crisis. The 
very name Liberal, it is well to recollect, is of French origin, 
and was applied here to a political party after the July Revolu- 
tion of 1830. Nor can we overlook, as an element in the 
general Radical movement, the contribution made by the pro- 
gressive section of the Whig party after the fissure caused by 
the Revolution and the rupture between Burke and Fox. 

Radicalism must be regarded, therefore, as a complex move- 
ment, built up in different ways, and not to be summed up 
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in any one formula. We may, perhaps, say that at the close 
of the last century Priestley and Price represented the seven- 
teenth-century tradition, deprived of some of its Puritan fervor 
and completely rationalized. Paine and Godwin represented 
the nascent republicanism, based on a conception of human 
right as against the claims of the dead hand of privilege and 
caste. Fox and Sheridan represented the generous aspirations 
of the liberally-minded upper classes who sympathized with the 
French Revolution, at least until the tenth of August or the 
September massacres. It is not pretended that these diverse 
elements came into any definite amalgamation, or that, taken 
together, they formed any coherent opposition to the hard, 
black Toryism which then ruled England with a high hand. 
It is, however, necessary to insist on the fact that, when we 
are talking of English Radicalism, we are not talking of one 
set of clear-cut doctrines, such as may fairly be connected 
with the German Liberal movement of 1848. The English 
stream of political progress was fed from varied sources. 

There are, nevertheless, some features common to these 
diverse sections, as against the creed held by their Tory oppo- 
nents, so far as these held a serious creed at all and were not 
merely bent on a policy of brute repression and defense of vested 
interests. Of these the chief was a common doctrine as to the 
nature and foundations of government. It was more specifi- 
cally on this point that Burke and Paine came into collision in 
their respective treatments of the French Revolution. Govern- 
ment, according to Burke, is something given, something which 
we may not criticise or examine : it is a mystery to be approached 
with a feeling of religious awe. It is doubtful if it may even 
be reformed : at any rate, Burke was resolutely opposed to par- 
liamentary reform — a point on which, it may be observed, he 
was in harmony with Alexander Hamilton, the chief conserva- 
tive force in the making of the American constitution. The 
English system of government, as it existed in the reign of 
George III, was assumed to have struck its roots so deep into 
the past and into the historic consciousness of the people, that 
to meddle with it was like the analysis of religious faith, in 
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which, to quote Wordsworth, we " murder to dissect." The 
half religious, half political, wholly fantastic conception of the 
Holy Roman Empire, held during ages of human history, was 
in essence the conception of Burke. In common with a school 
of English political philosophy, Burke made no distinction 
between state and government, between the inevitable political 
association of definite groups of human beings and the mere 
machinery by which such groups so combined arrange to carry 
on the public functions. We may grant that the state is, in 
its last analysis, beyond criticism, but to regard the machinery 
as sacred is a curious instance of sentimentalism overcoming 
reason. This, however, was the position taken by Burke. 

In opposition to this idea, Paine lays down in the Rights of 
Man the doctrine that " government by precedent, without any 
regard to the principle of the precedent, is one of the vilest 
systems that can be set up"; that "a nation has a right to 
establish a constitution" ; and that " government is nothing more 
than a national association," whose object is vaguely stated to 
be "the good of all, as well individually as collectively," and is 
somewhat more clearly defined by saying that man should be 
enabled to "pursue his occupation, and to enjoy the fruits of his 
labors and the produce of his property in peace and safety, and 
with the least possible expense." Paine here seems to share 
Burke's mistake in identifying the state and the government, 
for it is the former, not the latter, which is the " national asso- 
ciation " of which Paine writes ; but, apart from that, one sees 
at once the wide difference. It is the difference between the 
school of historical prescription and that of contractual rela- 
tions; and it marks the fundamental divergence between Tory- 
ism and the older forms of Radicalism. As an almost necessary 
inference from these respective views, we see that, while Burke 
laid stress upon the centering of institutions in persons sup- 
posed to call forth feelings of respect and veneration, Paine 
regarded government as purely impersonal — as, in fact, a kind 
of automatic machine in which rulers do not count. For, 
says he, to take the accidents or death of persons into con- 
sideration, " presents a degrading character of national great- 
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ness." Machinery for enforcing right contractual relations — 
that is Paine's view of government. 

It is scarcely needful to dwell on the respective attitudes of 
the two men, and of the parties or schools they represented, 
toward the distinctive doctrine of the eighteenth-century phi- 
losophy — that of the "rights of man." Burke held that men 
have no inherent rights at all — no rights, in short, that do 
not grow out of the social union. Paine held the prevailing 
theory, most clearly stated by Rousseau, and regarded govern- 
ment as designed to protect "the imprescriptible rights of 
man." Burke, therefore, looked at government as something 
given, and at rights as something to be won. Paine, on the 
contrary, regarded rights as given, and government as some- 
thing to be deliberately made. 

We may further fairly allege that the idea of political final- 
ity was common to all the groups which can be summed up 
as Radical. Regarding institutions built up in the past as 
irrational, because condemned by the analytic intellect, and 
holding that a certain kind of new order could be definitively 
established, they assumed that this new order would prove 
normal and permanent. The idea of relativity was weak, 
as the idea of evolution was unthought of. It was supposed 
that there was some permanent and normal order to be discov- 
ered by the intellect, and, when discovered, to be at once 
applied. The idea survives to our own day : indeed, it forms 
no inconsiderable part of the stock notions of the average 
American, French or British citizen. It is forcibly expressed 
in the two works directed against socialism by M. Yves Guyot: 
La Tyrannie Socialiste and Les Principes de Quatre- Vingt Neuf. 
In these books M. Guyot treats the principles set forth in the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen very much 
as one treats the axioms of Euclid — as being self-evident, unan- 
swerable, final truths, which, having been at length reached by 
the human intellect, must now be regarded as placed beyond 
criticism, thus constituting a kind of infallible Bible for modern 
Radicalism. A large section of continental socialists, who base 
their schemes ultimately upon the supposed individual rights 
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of the ego, are, philosophically speaking, to be classed with 
M. Guyot ; since these nominal opponents differ only as to 
the means to be adopted to arrive at the same end — the 
gratification of individual desires. They take the same view of 
certain political and economic dogmas, which they regard as 
above criticism. They have a notion of a definite order, 
shortly to be reached, which will so solve all problems, pres- 
ent and to come, that no further change will be needed and 
mankind will settle down contentedly to what Carlyle would 
have called a celestial lubber-land. 

In close connection with this belief in finality was an equally 
firm conviction that parliamentary government, as it had 
established itself in England, answered all the needs of the 
modern state. Hunt, Cartwright, the later Chartists, never 
seemed to doubt for one moment that, if only the suffrage were 
widened and they themselves were to sit as representatives 
instead of the "gentlemen of England," the political problem 
would be solved. The establishment of a similar system in 
continental countries was looked on as the goal of all political 
effort there ; and, accordingly, when imitations of the English 
system were set up in France, Italy, Spain and Belgium, great 
was the jubilation of English Liberalism. It was not under- 
stood that the English parliamentary system had grown out of 
peculiar conditions, and that peculiar conditions in the legisla- 
tive chambers were necessary to render it a success. This way 
of looking at this problem was, in fact, like the manner in 
which all political questions were approached in the last cen- 
tury and in the early part of this century : it was static, not 
dynamic. The fluid nature of human institutions and of human 
progress was not comprehended. 

The older Radicalism also tended in general to centralization. 
Power was to be concentrated in the House of Commons ; and 
no shadow of the coming legislative impotence, or of the numer- 
ous groups of that chamber, haunted the vision of the earlier 
reformers. We are now so accustomed to talk about devolution, 
home rule and the like, and to discuss county and parish coun- 
cils, that we are apt to forget that the old Liberalism had little 
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or nothing to say about these things. Due credit must be 
given to the Whig ministry of 1835 for the measure of 
municipal reform which has proved one of the most useful 
pieces of legislation during the century ; but, speaking gener- 
ally, our reforming politicians were, as Toulmin Smith pointed 
out, bent on carrying out great schemes requiring much cen- 
tralizing machinery; and so they ignored that idea of local self- 
government which has struck foreign writers and observers as 
being perhaps the most valuable element in the English political 
system. For this attitude the older Radicals are as little to be 
blamed as for any other defects which were of necessity inherent 
in their fashion of thinking. As well blame a child because he 
is not a man. Radicalism had a definite work of emancipa- 
tion to do, and this it accomplished with courage and wisdom. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the early Radical move- 
ment was, as a matter of fact, more critical than constructive, 
and that it has bequeathed to us problems which, in the nature 
of things, it could not solve. 

We are now in a position to see what were, as a whole, the 
defects of the old Radicalism — defects which party leaders, 
living from hand to mouth and with their minds concentrated 
on the division lobby and the local caucus, have not even yet 
consciously and formally recognized. The notion (partly a 
fiction, partly a reality) of a political apostolic succession, from 
Fox and Grey down to Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John 
Morley, has hidden from the view of the eager party politician 
the fact that a very wide gulf does and must separate us of 
to-day from the fathers of English Liberalism. We shall see 
that political thinking and experience have combined to prove 
how inadequate for our present purposes are the theories of the 
earlier reformers. Once more to state them, the defects of the 
earlier Radicalism seem to have been as follows. It regarded 
government as a thing which could be made according to some 
preconceived idea of what was rational, as opposed to Burke's 
theory of a sacred constitution which must not be touched by 
the rude hand of reform. It laid stress on the impersonal 
nature of government as a mere organ — or, perhaps we should 
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say, a mere piece of mechanism — for the enforcement of con- 
tractual obligations. It held fast to the doctrine of the natural 
rights of man, though English moral sense of duty and Eng- 
lish distrust of clear-cut formulas prevented Radicalism from 
ever acting on this theory with logical precision. It believed 
in finality — that is, in some definite constitutional system 
which might be regarded as normal and permanent. It looked 
upon parliamentary government, when reformed, as providing 
such a system, and recommended it to other nations, regardless 
of their very different experiences and national characters. 
Finally, it tended to centralization. 

It is to-day evident that neither the theory of Burke nor that 
of Paine can be accepted by any political thinker. Between 
these two extreme views there has been developed a kind of 
working compromise, which we can perhaps best see in the 
United States. The Declaration of Independence was a state- 
ment of the " rights of man " theory ; but when it came to 
making a constitution for the United States, it was found impos- 
sible to construct one on the lines of individualistic Radicalism 
and of an absolutely impersonal state. The great institution 
of the presidency, limited in such a way as to prevent any- 
thing like imperialism, was designed to meet those needs for 
the assertion of personality which are deeply rooted in human 
nature. The fundamental institutions were developed largely 
from English and colonial experience, so as to preserve some- 
thing like historic continuity. On the other hand, the constitu- 
tion recognized the impersonal nature of the new government, by 
setting over all a great court of justice for interpretative pur- 
poses, and by so limiting legal power that it could not interfere 
with certain supposed inalienable rights of the citizen — rights 
really acquired through centuries of English struggles for liberty. 

The other contemporary movement, the French Revolution, 
presents some similar features, especially if we regard the 
Revolution as being in progress long after the dates within 
which it is conventionally limited. The French Revolution 
began by attacking the old institutions of France, and then 
led up to an impersonal system : government first through 
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the Convention and public committees, and then through the 
Directory. But the theoretical principles on which this imper- 
sonal system was based were counteracted in their operation 
by the rise to power of successive individuals, until finally the 
strongest individual arose, overthrew the Directory, established 
the Triumvirate, the Consulate and then the Empire, with the 
aid of the very men who had designed an impersonal system 
based on individual rights. As in America, so in France, com- 
promise between two different political principles had to be 
adopted as a matter of necessity. Neither in France nor in 
America, when men came to the actual business of govern- 
ment, were they able to act on Burke's idea that the founda- 
tions of government are not to be examined or criticised — that 
government is to be treated as a sacred Ark of the Covenant, 
not to be subjected to the rude touch of reform. But they 
were equally unable to accept the abstract doctrines of the 
eighteenth-century school, as furnishing material for the con- 
struction of a water-tight vessel of state. It was found that 
the power and influence of the individual must count ; and it 
may confidently be predicted that under democracy, so far from 
the individual leader withering and the impersonal authority 
becoming more and more, the people will passionately demand 
real leadership, and that the risk to which democracy will be 
exposed will lie in a tendency to slide gradually into imperial- 
ism. What a chance, for instance, the existing political situa- 
tion in England offers to an able man, who knows his own 
mind and has some other policy to guide him than that of 
the jumping cat ! 

In England itself political principles are never so clearly 
seen in working as they are in France and in the United 
States ; but we are able roughly to generalize some of the 
results of the conflict of the different principles of government 
which have been identified with the respective names of Burke 
and Paine. On the one hand, the nation has largely rid itself 
of those abuses which Paine recognized as interfering with 
human rights (by which we must signify man's capacity for 
action) and to which Burke was foolishly blind. We may now 
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say that these abuses have been abolished with general consent, 
since there is no serious proposal to restore one of them. This 
is a testimony to the wisdom of the liberating policy of the old 
Radicalism. On the other hand, there is no inherent difference 
in the constitutional working of the English system. Monarchy 
has lost somewhat in power since the latter years of George 
III, but it has probably gained in other ways. The Cabinet 
has gained at the expense of both the monarchy and the 
House of Commons. The latter body, as Seeley has shown, 
is a government-making institution, sharing this function with 
the electorate, not a lawmaking body proper, like the American 
Congress. The real lawmaker is the Cabinet, aided by the 
permanent civil service. So far as it takes part in making the 
laws, the House of Commons merely registers the decrees of 
the Cabinet. The House of Lords is substantially the old 
House; and a far stronger agitation than the Liberal party has 
yet dreamed of will be needed to eliminate it, or even seriously 
to modify its powers. In short, the British system has been 
modified and liberalized, but has not been radically changed. 
Now we can perceive the strength and the limitations of the 
rival theories. Both failed, in that they did not make allow- 
ance for the adaptability of old institutions. Touch the vested 
rights of a single rotten borough, said Burke, and you lay im- 
pious hands on the Ark of the Covenant : you undermine the 
fabric of the constitution. You are suffering under an impossi- 
ble system, said Paine ; you must rid yourself of it and construct 
a new system on a rational basis. Each was wrong : Burke, when 
in the name of the historical spirit he resisted reform ; Paine, 
when in the name of reason he resisted the historical spirit. 

This, then, was the fundamental weakness of the old Radi- 
calism : it resisted — or, at least, ignored — the historical spirit. 
It is true that in England this temper never flamed out into 
fury as it did in France, for in England there was no fuel to 
feed the flame. But in a milder form the same temper con- 
fronted the ancient institutions of the land in a spirit of hard 
utilitarianism. These institutions were, indeed, from the point 
of view of analytic reason irrational, but they were bound up 
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with memories and traditions, with art and poetry, with records 
of passionate and stirring deeds. Early Radicalism looked upon 
them much as one of our bare and rather cold ethical socie- 
ties confronts the majestic institution of the Catholic Church, 
which, with all its countless shortcomings and contradictions, 
is yet the outcome of long centuries of the imaginative reason 
of Europe. If rational analysis were the fundamental factor 
in human progress, all the world would have gone over to the 
old Radicalism ; but this is not the case. The function of 
rational analysis will always be confined to the humbler though 
needful task of modifying, but not of absolutely changing, the 
constitutive elements of human society. We cannot "make a 
constitution," as poor Abbe Si6yes found to his cost. Consti- 
tutions made by the analytic reason, even according to the best 
known rules, have an awkward habit of not marching. 

The Radical notion of political finality has also been 
doomed. Since Radicalism was first preached as a creed in 
England, all political as well as all scientific thinking has been 
vitally affected by the conception of evolution. To the modern 
thinker, as to the ancient Greek, all things are in a state of 
flux ; and institutions are never so much made as in a condi- 
tion of "becoming." The written constitutions, which in the 
last century were regarded as so many bulwarks of individ- 
ual "rights" and of certain fundamental principles, are found 
either to be somewhat hampering to progress or are liable to 
be stretched in interpretation so as to cover accomplished 
facts. We do not think now of a fixed order — of a state of 
things in regard to which no great changes have to be made. 
In other words, we have arrived at a different conception of 
human progress from that entertained by the Radicalism of the 
early century. The notion of definite creation is abandoned 
both in science and in politics, and has been replaced by the 
idea of organic growth. Indeed, this latter concept has been 
stretched to a point which can scarcely be approved by the 
rational thinker ; for the evolution of the state is aided at dif- 
ferent times by definite acts, which imply intelligent efforts 
directed to distinct ends, and so are referable to another cate- 
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gory than that of the development of nature. In time we 
shall come to a balance between the two extremes ; but that 
balanced view will be very different from the crude notion of 
finality which early Radicalism and the cruder variety of social- 
ism have held with almost religious tenacity. 

Closely connected with this theory of finality was, as we 
have said, a belief that parliamentary government, as estab- 
lished in England, answered all the needs of the modern state. 
This theory seemed to be verified by experience, so long as the 
House of Commons was divided into two and only two parties, 
both of which accepted the fundamental institutions of the 
state. The system has, however, proved far less successful in 
the various continental countries in which it has been set up. 
There the two parties have given way to a number of groups, a 
combination of which can at any moment upset a ministry and so 
change the executive. As a result, disillusion has set in and 
Liberalism has declined in every continental country. In 1 848 
it looked as though German Liberalism would carry all before it ; 
to-day it is in decline and is treated with undisguised contempt 
by both Conservative and Socialist. In Italy the system has 
reached the lowest ebb ; and a very competent observer has told 
us that, if the chambers were closed altogether, scarcely a single 
Italian would trouble himself. In Spain the government main- 
tains its position by manipulating the elections and so turning 
the formal government by a parliamentary majority into the 
veriest farce. The much-lauded Liberal constitution of Belgium 
has been turned upside down and the Liberal party there is 
almost annihilated. In France the adoption, by a reactionary 
majority in 1875, of a modification of the English system has 
led to a perpetual change of ministries, which has been com- 
paratively harmless only because behind the fleeting person- 
alities of hundreds of politicians in office has stood the great 
and powerful permanent bureaucracy which is really the sub- 
stantial government of the country. Few who know them will 
adduce the legislatures of the various British colonies as bright 
and shining examples of the success of parliamentary govern- 
ment. In England the early assumption of two parties, and 
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only two, on which the English system — as conceived by 
Radicalism — was based, has been falsified by events. Eng- 
land has not reached the kaleidoscopic group methods of the 
continental chambers, but assuredly it is verging in that direc- 
tion, especially in the absence of any one strong lead. There 
are now, excluding minor divisions, five distinct political parties, 
with abundant material for more. Under such conditions can 
we expect the House of Commons to act with efficiency, even 
as the mere government-making body to which Seeley confines 
its present functions ? Without considering the intelligence 
and the personnel of parliaments — matters that are aside from 
the issue — the expectations formed of parliamentary govern- 
ment by the early Radicals have scarcely been justified by facts. 
On the continent the system has proved, on the whole, a failure, 
and even in England it is not a conspicuous success. This is 
no argument against democracy, but only against one of its 
forms. As regards this form, the inference drawn from limited 
experience in England was too sweeping. 

It is needless to insist on the vital importance of local self- 
government, as distinct from the centralizing tendencies of 
early Radicalism. All are agreed that one of the chief sources 
of the strength of the institutions planted by the English people 
in so many regions of the globe lies in the fact that, in each 
locality, the inhabitants are responsible for the affairs of that 
locality; so that each village is a little republic, in which its 
people receive valuable training for the larger work of the 
nation. Without the institution of self-government in local 
matters, England could never have become a great colonizing 
power. Both parties have accordingly given up the centralizing 
idea, which was only too prevalent early in the century. 

In the early days of the century Radicalism was largely a 
working-class movement, with an ethical and even a religious 
tone, as may be learned from that most interesting work, 
Bamford's Life of a Radical. Such writers as Byron, Shelley, 
and Leigh Hunt, though standing aloof from the popular agita- 
tion, were yet of it and for it ; and they imparted to the cause 
a noble idealism and poetic fervor which has been paralleled 
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by the efforts of William Morris in connection with the 
socialist movement of later days. Godwin and later writers 
furnished early Radicalism with a kind of philosophic creed. 
This ideal side of Radicalism has always remained, and it has 
affected the democratic movements of our own day. But it 
was, perhaps, never more than an inspiration, a poetic and 
idealizing impulse : it could not get itself embodied as a 
political power. Cheated by the "bottomless Whigs," who 
had allied themselves with Radicalism to win the victory of 
1830, this inspired and ethical movement of Radicalism, for 
whose cause brave men had suffered, declined more and more 
as a political force, leaving practically but one strictly Radical 
group in the field of politics — the so-called Philosophic Rad- 
icals, led by Grote in the House of Commons, and represented 
by James Mill in the field of literature. This group was small, 
and powerless for practical purposes. It was also hard and 
dry, destitute of imagination, though earnest enough. Accord- 
ing to James Mill, its chief object was to end the rule of the 
country by the aristocracy. The facts of to-day show clearly 
enough that this end was far from being attained. The House 
of Lords is, indeed, stronger at the present time than it was 
in the days of Lord Melbourne. The enfranchised working 
classes do not, rightly or wrongly, feel for it that antipathy 
which we can see in every line of James Mill's writings on the 
subject. 

There was at hand, however, a new movement which was 
to transform the Liberal party and give direction to English 
politics for a whole generation. The Philosophic Radicals had 
studied with deep earnestness and had accepted in its en- 
tirety what we now know as English "classic" economics. 
This devotion to political economy, it is true, was not con- 
fined to the Philosophic Radicals : Peel, Huskisson and later 
on Mr. Gladstone addressed themselves with vigor to the 
then new economic ideas, and Toryism itself carried some 
measures modifying the old hard protectionist system. But, 
speaking generally, we may say that it was especially the phil- 
osophic school of Radicalism which carried into economic 
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matters those individualist doctrines that were the common 
property of the early Radical party in all its branches, which 
found intellectual justification for its course in the writings of 
Adam Smith. The school, as such, however, did nothing until 
English business men took up such of its economic teachings 
as they could appreciate, in order to secure commercial wealth 
and prestige, as well as political supremacy, for the middle 
class. The outcome was the free-trade movement and the 
Manchester school, often identified with Radicalism, which 
was by no means its adequate representation. What the Man- 
chester school did represent was the economic idea of freedom 
of contract, applied indiscriminately and divorced from all the 
idealism which had shed a lustre on the early Radical cause. 
Nevertheless, it was this energetic and persistent Manchester- 
ism which, taking hold of such ideas of Radicalism as suited 
its purpose, made the final expression of the old Radicalism 
a mere trading dogma of buying cheap and selling dear, of 
reducing to "administrative nihilism" the functions of the 
state, and of making England the workshop of the world. 
Manchesterthum is, in short, a conception of the final end of 
the state as non-interference with men in their pursuit of 
money, with strict guaranties of their possession of it. 

It must be said that the inherent ideas of Radicalism do not 
necessarily imply this rather unworthy conception of organized 
public life. Paine certainly did not hold it ; for he distinctly 
advocates national insurance, free public education, and the 
taxation of landowners. Shelley, who abhorred the evils of 
unrestricted industrialism, as England knew it eighty years ago, 
would have revolted against any such notion. To Hobhouse, 
the Radical leader and friend of Byron, we owe one of the 
early factory acts. Yet, when we speak to-day of the old 
Radicalism, we almost at once think of Manchesterism. How 
was it that this degeneration took place ? It was due, in the 
first place, to the isolation of the economic factor from all the 
other varied factors of political life, and the making of that one 
factor the expression of all public purpose. In the second 
place, it was apparently largely due to the action of that section 
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of the Chartists who, under the lead of Feargus O'Connor, 
resolutely and vehemently cut adrift from the middle-class 
Radicals, leaving the latter immersed in business, without 
the helping hand of labor, absorbed (as it was inevitable they 
should be) in the problem of material production, and with no 
fruitful view of the position and functions of the state. The 
Chartists themselves, on the other hand, were still more weak- 
ened by the loss of many who should have been their natural 
allies ; and, when it came to a competition between Chartism 
and the Anti-Corn-Law League, the latter easily won. Thus 
a great working-class movement — the strongest since the 
Peasants' Revolt of the fourteenth century — ignominiously 
collapsed. If this view be correct, both the middle-class 
Liberals and the party of independent labor must seriously 
consider the situation to-day ; for the inference is that the 
political separation of classes appears to lead to sterility. After 
the League, with its practical direct program, had killed out 
Chartism, with its six points and its incompetent leaders, it 
was inevitable that the subsequent history of the old Radi- 
calism in its declining days should be mainly the history of the 
men who made and sympathized with the free-trade movement. 
The one clear and direct sustaining principle of later Liberalism 
has been the free-trade doctrine. When that was exhausted, 
the party was necessarily committed to a policy of oppor- 
tunism, watching for chances for securing a majority. The 
chance now lay in Ireland, then in Bulgaria, then again in 
Ireland. Where it will lie next, none can say. Suffice it for 
us that the old basis is gone. 

The middle-class supremacy thus created has been by many 
actually mistaken for democracy or popular rule, on the suppo- 
sition that the better-paid artisans would rally to the side 
of their employers, and so give a popular flavor to the war 
which the new rich class waged against the aristocracy. This, 
however, has hardly been the case in the long run. For, in 
the first place, as Cobden himself foresaw, free trade has so 
enriched the mill-owner class as to make them conservative and 
to lead them to ally themselves largely with the aristocracy. In 
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the second place, the working classes in the industrial towns 
are evincing a marked tendency to forsake old Liberalism, 
either for the Labor party or for the singular hybrid called 
Tory Democracy. This remarkable development, so different 
from what the middle-class reformers of half a century ago 
expected, seems to us to be due to the partly erroneous, partly 
deficient, ideas of middle-class Liberalism. That school, of 
which Cobden was by far the greatest representative, did not, 
perhaps, so much err in its affirmations as in its denials and in 
its neglect of aspects of life which no statesman can afford to 
ignore. The affirmation of doctrines of free exchange was 
right, and this is a policy to which England must adhere. But 
why connect it with an impossible notion of " administrative 
nihilism " and with a narrow and poor ideal of public life ? 
This was what middle-class Liberalism did ; and, in so doing, 
it began to lay open the gulf which is now beginning to yawn 
deep and wide between the Liberal party and the popular mind 
and aspirations. 

In addition to its fatally narrow aim, Liberalism — as ex- 
pressed by the free-trade school which captured the party in the 
forties — made three great assumptions, which have turned out 
to be erroneous : (i) that England was to be the workshop 
of the world ; (2) that free trade was to solve the economic 
problem ; and (3) that the world was very soon to adopt the 
unrestricted exchange of products on the basis of ordinary 
capitalist commercialism. Now, it is manifest that England 
must become less and less the world's workshop ; for she must 
encounter the great and growing industries of Germany, the 
vast industries of the United States, the nascent but potentially 
huge industries of Russia, and the growing industrialism of the 
cheap labor of the East. We smile to-day at the futile notion 
that free trade could destroy poverty, but readers of the brilliant 
speeches of W. J. Fox will see that such a belief was seriously 
held. It was, indeed, a necessary inference from the doctrine 
of economic harmonies, as formulated by Bastiat. The third 
assumption was that free exchange would everywhere be adopted 
forthwith. Never was a rash prediction more completely falsi- 
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fled. England still remains the one free-trade country, and 
she remains so because of her urgent need of cheap food and 
cheap raw material. Free trade is farther off than when 
Cobden died, and it is not likely to be generally adopted, one 
fears, for some generations to come. 

We have seen that economic Radicalism — in this, its final 
stage — has wrought the strange result of making Conservatism 
strong, by reason of the great increase of wealth it has caused. 
In the second place, it has converted to the Jingo creed the 
very class which was formerly for peace and retrenchment. 
The policy identified with persons like Mr. Rhodes is popular 
with the commercial class, and the reason is plain. Commer- 
cial considerations are now the measure of political action. As 
Emerson says, " things are in the saddle, and ride mankind." 
Such considerations induced men to support high tariffs and 
Pitt's wars in the eighteenth century, and to support low tariffs 
or no tariff in the middle of the nineteenth century ; while 
now they induce the same men to support " little wars " and a 
policy of almost undisguised plunder, wherever a weak barbarian 
can be persuaded or compelled to yield up his lands. Mr. 
Bright said, in 1875, that a statesman who could not administer 
the country on ^70,000,000 a year ought to be dismissed. 
But the very classes who are profiting by his policy are now 
clamoring for expenditure on military and naval defense which 
alone will soon amount to that sum. From these considera- 
tions we are compelled to conclude that, in its final and com- 
mercial stage, Radicalism of the old type has lost its power 
and now presents absolutely no principle for our guidance. 

Let us now recapitulate. We find that what we call the 
Radical movement was a composite force which had many and 
varied exponents. It was based mainly on an attempt to recast 
institutions in accordance with the conclusions of the analytic 
reason. In so doing, it attacked and destroyed serious abuses, 
and stimulated the intellect of a large section of the people. 
It, however, left the fundamental institutions of the land very 
much what they were, but enlarged and modified. It con- 
ceived of the state in a narrow, rigid way, and of its own 
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principles as furnishing a normal and permanent system of 
politics. It commended British parliamentary government as 
a universal political solvent, without due regard to national 
diversities and different historical methods of growth. Although 
individualistic, it never, by a singular paradox, allowed for the 
importance of individuals, but was too impersonal and unreal ; 
while true democracy, on the other hand, will rely more and 
more on personal administrators, and less and less on the 
" national palaver." It intensified the process of centralization, 
making or trying to make the central Parliament a supreme 
ruler, thus concentrating all power in its hands, so that it is 
now overburdened with tasks and is visibly declining in public 
esteem and interest. Finally, when the unfortunate separation 
between middle-class and working-class reformers was brought 
about, Radicalism degenerated into an economic scheme for 
stimulating production without giving any thought to the 
proper ordering of the general life. 

Our own philosophy of history compels us to hold that the 
Radical movement has been necessary and good, as a part of 
the Aufkldrung or analytic stage in modern English progress. 
Especially did it break up shams, turn the popular mind upon 
itself and lead to greater self-reliance among the people. Its 
chief valuable result, however, has been to compel, by destroy- 
ing illusions, a deeper consideration of what social progress 
really means and how it may be achieved. The practical 
answer to these problems, if England is to solve them, will be 
found in the next century. But that answer is one of those 
mysteries which lie on the knees of the gods. 

William Clarke. 
London, England. 



